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Notes of the Month 


General Perén’s Downfall 

THE downfall of General Perén has shown that the forces below 
the surface have been more active in recent months than many 
observers suspected: the mistake made by those who foretold a 
settled future for General Perén as President of Argentina was to 
underestimate the strength and scope of the dissatisfied factors, 
visibly represented by the rebellious armed forces. 

It is difficult to follow the details of the movements and counter- 
movements across the Argentine stage, but it would seem to be 
significant that the revolution—though it may have been simmer- 
ing for months right under the President’s feet—finally broke out 
effectively in the provincial cities of Argentina which, under 
Perén’s quite reasonable policy of decentralizing industry, popula- 
tion, and military establishments, have in recent years acquired 
considerably greater importance, relative to the Federal capital. 
Cérdoba, where the State aircraft factory and many other aero- 
nautical installations are set up, is a leading example. Distances 
are large in Argentina and decentralization calls for efficient 
communications, which happen to be one of Argentina’s weakest 
points. 

As far as any judgment can be valid before the end of the story, 
the latest of Perén’s acts of political bravado in which he finally 
overstepped the mark was to suggest the formation of a workers’ 
militia. This was both a threat and an insult to the army and, 
though General Perén had hitherto maintained a careful balance 
of power between the workers—as represented by the Confederacién 
General del Trabajo—and the army, this was going too far in the 
army’s view. Moreover, the army, and the citizens at large, had 
seen enough of the Alianza Libertadora Nacional and of the way in 
which it had changed under Perén’s tutelage from a genuinely 
patriotic institution into a gang of armed ‘strong-arm boys’ of 
intensely nationalistic sentiments and complete civic or social 
irresponsibility. The Alanza, though not large in numbers, was 
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the chief inciter of the workers’ gatherings to acts of violence and 
arson—such as the burning of churches and the earlier destruction 
of the Jockey Club and the priceless paintings that it housed. The 
final elimination of the Alanza in a manner as violent and bloody 
as its own recent acts will not be greatly regretted, despite the 
distressing loss of life involved. 

General Eduardo Lonardi announced a provisional Cabinet on 
24 September; and, like all revolutionary generals, he has promised 
elections. Such promises are a matter of form, and the revolution- 
ary Government usually reserves the right to decide when the time 
is ripe for a return to constitutional rule. Given the state of pro- 
fessional politics in Argentina today it is indeed to be hoped that 
General Lonardi will not hurry too much. A Government of able 
civilians in the civil posts should not be hard to form, since it was 
chiefly the less attractive aspects of Peronismo that alienated 
Argentina’s cleverest men. Since these aspects are fortunately the 
most transitory and the better achievements will remain, the out- 
look is not too gloomy. 

It goes almost without saying that what Perén did for the 
workers cannot be undone: the new Government will be inevitably 
committed to the continuance of many of the principles of 
Peronismo—though clad perhaps in other names—at least for 
many years. The benefits achieved by the workers can of course be 
gradually eroded by inflation and unimportant-seeming restric- 
tions; but no major changes are likely to occur rapidly by such 
means, since the secretariat of the C.G.T. is quite as well versed 
in economics as the Finance Minister is likely to be. 

‘The economic weapon will in fact be the new Government’s 


only effective means of keeping the C.G.T. contented without their 


late idol. ‘The workers are probably, as a body, resigned to the 
loss of Perén—though many may regard his eclipse as temporary 
but none of them will accept the slightest visible decline in 
economic status. It may even be that the new Government will 
find itself obliged to outbid Perén to keep the C.G.T. in a friendly 
mood—or, to put it more crudely, to pay for the C.G.T.’s refrain- 
ing from demanding the return of Peron. 

The future of General Peron himself is of course very important. 
While he continues to live near Argentine territory—in Paraguay, 
perhaps, or in some other neighbouring republic—and while 
there is a possibility of his returning, as other Latin American 
ex-Presidents have done, the revolutionary Government 1s 1n a 
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weak position that can only be improved at considerable economic 
cost, and Argentina’s economy is not so robust these days that it 
will stand a prolonged or severe strain with impunity. General 
Pern alive but out of office is in some ways more dangerous than 
when he was in office, and since in Argentina perhaps more than in 
any other country in the world the solution of political problems is 
mainly economic, the least enviable position imaginable is that of 
the future Finance Minister of Argentina. 


Afterthoughts on the German-Soviet Talks in Moscow 


‘THE Bundestag on 23 September accorded its unanimous ap- 
proval to the Federal Chancellor’s action in agreeing in Moscow to 
establish diplomatic relations between his Government and the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. after Marshal Bulganin’s promise to 
send back the g,o00-odd prisoners admittedly held in the Soviet 
Union as war criminals, and to examine lists submitted by the 
German Government containing names of thousands of other 
German nationals believed still to be held and to release these 
people if they were found to exist. 

From the moment of the Chancellor’s return from Moscow 
there was little reason to expect that this approval would be with- 
held. After the first rejoicing, on humanitarian rather than 
political grounds, at the promised release of prisoners, comment 
within the Federal Republic has on the whole been sober and 
realistic in drawing up the balance-sheet of the visit, at least from 
the standpoint of Western Germany. It has been suggested that if 
it is necessary to ask the question who has been victorious in 
Moscow, then the answer should be ‘the spirit of Geneva’, since 
a decrease of tension has been achieved which, it is claimed, 
broadens the basis of existing relationships.’ But there has also 
been a tendency to suggest that the existence of Soviet and German 
Ambassadors in Bonn and Moscow can create new problems. It 
has been pointed out that the Chancellor’s critics might argue that 
the effect of the existence of diplomatic relations between the 
Federal Republic and the U.S.S.R. could in some way contribute 
towards making the German Democratic Republic salonfahig 
(‘respectable’), although, it is added, such critics should at least 
suggest what better results he could have achieved than by taking 
his bold decision in Moscow.? 


* See, e.g., Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 15 September 1955. 
® Saiddeutsche Zeitung, 17-18 September 1955. 
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‘That not all the arguments used in assessing his achievement in 
Moscow have been welcome to the Chancellor seems to be shown 
by his declaration in the Bundestag on 22 September. Dr Aden- 
auer referred to the exchange of letters between the East German 
Foreign Minister, Dr Bolz, and the Soviet Government in con- 
nection with the treaty signed between the U.S.S.R. and the East 
German Republic on 20 September. Dr Bolz then announced his 
intention of dealing with the Federal Republic on matters affecting 
the movement of German travellers and traffic between Berlin 
and West Germany. The Federal Chancellor told the Bundestag 
that he had asked the Western Powers to point out to the Soviet 
Government that they had themselves undertaken specific 
responsibilities for inter-zonal traffic and traffic to Berlin. 

During the Moscow talks the Soviet authorities raised two mat- 
ters of seemingly lesser importance which have so far received 
relatively little attention within the Federal Republic or abroad. 
On 13 September Marshal Bulganin made a short speech! on the 
subject of Soviet citizens in the Federal Republic. He said that 
there were still more than a hundred thousand Soviet citizens, often 
described as stateless persons, in the territory of the Federal 
Republic, some of them without permanent work, domicile, or 
means of subsistence. Moreover, intolerable attempts were being 
made to use some of these persons for political purposes. ‘This 
situation was, in the Soviet view, abnormal and contrary to the 
principles of humanity and the freedom of the individual. In 
drawing the attention of the delegation of the Federal German 
Government to this, the Soviet Government expressed the hope 
that it would take the necessary steps and would co-operate in the 
repatriation of Soviet displaced citizens. According to Herr von 
Brentano,” the German delegation agreed to permit any Russian 
citizen from the Federal Republic who wished to do so to return 
to the Soviet Union and undertook to secure clarification of the 
position of those remaining, and it has invited a Soviet representa- 
tive to Bonn for this purpose. It is, unhappily, easy to foresee 
difficulties arising about the definition of the term ‘Soviet stateless 
citizen’, and consequently increased anxiety and insecurity for 
thousands of displaced persons now under Federal German 
.. jurisdiction. 


1 Pravda, 14 September 1955; B.B.C. Monitoring Reports: Supplement to 
the Summary of World Broadcasts, Part I, No. 657, 16 September 1955. 
* Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 17 September 1955. 
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In his speech in Moscow Marshal Bulganin said that it was the 
Soviet Government’s duty to defend even those citizens who had 
acted badly towards their motherland; he hoped that they would 
change their ways, and they would not be punished harshly for 
their misdeeds. These words have been followed by an amnesty 
declared by order of the Supreme Soviet for Soviet citizens who 
have been drawn into collaboration with the occupying forces 
through ignorance or cowardice. The amnesty also absolves from 
responsibility Soviet citizens living abroad who surrendered or 
served in the German army, police, or propaganda department or 
those who have occupied posts in anti-Soviet organizations, pro- 
vided they have redeemed their sin by patriotic work for the 
motherland or have admitted their error.! 

During the Moscow talks the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr 
Molotov, drew the Federal Chancellor’s attention to the fact that 
large balloons with loads of propaganda attached to them had 
recently been sent up from West German territory and were 
dangerous to aircraft flying on Soviet domestic lines and on inter- 
national lines across the territory of the U.S.S.R. and several 
European States. He said that on 16 August the United States 
radio in Munich had openly admitted that such balloons were 
released by the American ‘Crusade for Freedom Organization’. 
The Soviet Government expected that the necessary measures 
would be taken in the Federal German Republic to put an end to 
these actions and remove the danger created by the balloons to 
aircraft. ‘This second Soviet ballon d’ essai carries with it no humani- 
tarian implications, though it could equally cause embarrassment 
to a sovereign Federal German Republic in treaty relations with 
the Western Powers and in diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 


Some Wider Aspects of the Cyprus Problem 


‘THE destruction of so much Greek commercial property by the 
Istanbul mob on 6 September came as a deplorable cadenza to the 
three-Power talks in London; but it will not have been in vain if it 
draws attention to some realities of the Cyprus question which 
have been overlooked by some of those who have recently written 
or spoken about it. 

It is generally agreed that the principle of self-determination is 
much more easily applied to a territory with a homogeneous 
population than to one whose population is mixed; but it is not so 

1 Izvestia, 18 September 1955. 
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obvious that in the latter case the majority principle is not always 
applicable, if the question gets raised to the level of an inter- 
national dispute. Once the Greek Government had allowed the 
Opposition to drag it into the Cyprus question it was inevitable 
that the Turkish Government would become similarly involved. 
In Cyprus itself, as is well known, the Turkish community is out- 
numbered by nearly two to one, but*it is not always remembered 
that in the world at large Turks preponderate over Greeks by more 
than two to one; and it is self-evident that in the power relations 
of the Eastern Mediterranean ‘Turkey counts, and will continue to 
count, for more than Greece. 

The U.S. defence departments, who have done so much to 
strengthen both Greece and ‘Turkey during the past ten years, 
would be the first to affirm that in any great-Power conflict in the 
Eastern Mediterranean ‘Turkey would be a more reliable partner 
than Greece—from her geographical and historical situation, from 
the dour character of her soldiery, and from the almost ‘mono- 
lithic’ nature of her foreign policy and governmental structure, as 
compared with the more mercurial Greeks. 

For U.S. politicians, with a Presidential election looming on the 
horizon, there will be a temptation to court the considerable Greek- 
American vote, provided that the Greek Government can resist 
the temptation to withdraw into neutrality along with Yugoslavia. 
In any case, we are no longer so responsive to the stratospheric 
idealism of a Wilson or a Balfour: in this down-to-earth age 
President Eisenhower’s Government is likely to pay more heed to 
the realities of the power situation than to the equivocal abstrac- 
tions of ‘self-determination’. ‘The Western position in the Eastern 
Mediterranean could hardly survive the strain of another Pales- 
tine where, as now in Cyprus, British authority was vilified and 
undermined while it stood, self-interested, certainly, but also, like 
Solon in ancient Athens, holding a shield between two contending 
factions that knew not the meaning of compromise. 

The attack on the Istanbul Greeks’ property was set off by 
reports of a dynamite attack on the Turkish Consulate at Salonica. 
A week later the Greek authorities there arrested a Turkish 
watchman at the Consulate on a charge of faking this incident, 
and at the time of writing it was not clear whether it should be 
regarded as the act of an agent-provacateur or whether the Greeks 
were trying to evade responsibility. In any event, however, those 
professors of Athens University and others who a year ago initiated 
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the Enosis demonstrations on the Greek mainland bear an ultimate 
responsibility for the subsequent straining of relations with 
Turkey. Greeks, if anyone, have had the opportunity to learn by 
experience to know the Turkish temperament, and might have 
been aware of the paradox that, while demonstrations may be 
made against British or American official premises with impunity, 
even if accompanied with violence, to offend the dignity of a 
lesser Power such as Turkey or Egypt is to invite reprisals on a 
scale out of all proportion to the original offence. 

The inactivity of the Istanbul police during the riots is no 
cause for surprise, for it had a precedent ten years ago when the 
relaxation of the Turkish wartime censorship had encouraged the 
appearance of more outspokenly left-wing publications. ‘Their 
presses and the bookshops which sold them were forthwith sacked, 
without any intervention on the part of the police; and the Turkish 
Government excused the act as an expression of democratic senti- 
ments. On the present occasion Communists have been accused of 
responsibility, although previously ‘Turkish publicity had boasted 
that in ‘Turkey—unlike Greece!—Communism was firmly held in 
check, almost to the point of non-existence. Violence and extrava- 
gance of language are the everyday concomitants of politics in this 
part of the world, where Western liberalism is no more than a 
veneer thinly laid over older habits. 

‘The Istanbul Greeks have paid a grievous price for Athenian 
lightmindedness (which seems to have learnt nothing from the 
disaster, since it exculpates itself by throwing all the blame on 
British policy); and they may not have reached the end of their 
tribulation. If it is the manifest destiny of the Cypriot Greeks to be 
united with their ‘motherland’, even moderate and responsible 
Cypriot ‘Turks are convinced that in the event there would be no 
satisfactory future in the island for themselves. Would Greece be 
the gainer if the Turkish Government should eventually repeat 
the exchange-of-population gambit of the nineteen-twenties and 
(as may be foreshadowed by this month’s incidents) should move 
to evacuate the ‘Turkish minority from Cyprus—expelling in 
return the Greeks from Istanbul? 


The International Monetary Fund 

‘THE annual meeting of the International Monetary Fund, held 
this year at Istanbul from 12 to 16 September, provides an occasion 
for international consultation on monetary policy and foreign 
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exchange policy. The Fund is very directly concerned in the prob- 
lem of the convertibility of currencies. The Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment, by which the Fund was instituted and is governed, expressly 
forbids ‘restrictions on the making of payments and transfers for 
current international transactions’ (Art. viii(2)), and convertibility 
simply means the absence of such restrictions. ‘This prohibition is 
suspended by Article xiv(2), ‘in the post-war transitional period’, 
for any member country till its balance of payments can, in the 
absence of such restrictions, be settled without depending unduly 
on the resources of the Fund. No limit has ever been put to ‘the 
post-war transitional period’, and the United Kingdom is still 
relying on Article xiv(2), presumably on the ground that, if the 
restrictions were withdrawn, its monetary reserves of gold and 
dollars would be in danger of exhaustion. Starting five years after 
the initiation of the Fund (and thereafter annually), any member 
still imposing restrictions must consult the Fund year by year as 
to their further retention. 

The primary purpose of exchange control is to restrict payments 
other than for current transactions. But it may be convenient to 
put restrictions on current payments in order to facilitate the 
enforcement of restrictions upon capital payments and transfers. 
This has been done by the United Kingdom: a series of agreements 
made with foreign countries, dating from the war, allowed pay- 
ment in sterling for imports from them, but precluded the use of 
this sterling by the country receiving it for any purpose other than 
payment to the Sterling Area for exports to that country or other 
current transactions. ‘This restriction has been progressively so far 
relaxed that now the sterling received by any country outside the 
Dollar Area can be used to pay for exports from the Sterling Area 
to any other country outside the Dollar Area. ‘The one step needed 
to establish convertibility is the release of this sterling to pay for 
exports from the Sterling Area to the Dollar Area, for all the 
sterling accruing to foreign hands could then be used as the 
equivalent of dollars. 

It is generally recognized that the position of sterling as a 
medium of payment in international trade is still so predominant 
that it will be for the United Kingdom to take the lead in a return 
to convertibility. And for several years past the annual meeting 
of the Fund has been the occasion of conjecture as to the prospects 
of this happening. But Mr Butler in addressing the meeting on 
14 September made it clear that the British Government does not 
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contemplate any early move. ‘We must first go through the 
arduous process of strengthening our internal and competitive 
position. ‘Thus my Government has taken no decision upon the 
timing of the convertibility of sterling, nor upon the nature of 
the exchange arrangements after that date.’ He has recently 
adopted measures in the region of credit for restraining the in- 
flationary tendency which has been adversely affecting the British 
balance of payments, and we are advised to wait till the effects of 
these measures have begun to be felt. 

Meanwhile the International Monetary Fund has in its recent 
annual reports expressed itself willing to accord liberal treatment 
to applications for drawings by members on its resources in sup- 
port of the establishment or maintenance of convertibility. The 
primary purpose of the Fund is to facilitate the maintenance of 
members’ money units at their agreed parities with gold and with 
American dollars. Its resources are intended to supplement the 
members’ monetary reserves, but the drawings of any member are 
limited to certain proportions of the quota based on the member’s 
subscription to the capital of the Fund. Article v(4) gives the Fund 
discretion to waive these limitations, and thus enables it to grant 
the liberal treatment which it promises. 

The Fund introduced in 1952 a system of ‘stand-by’ arrange- 
ments to meet the case of a member which does not need an im- 
mediate advance, but wishes to embark on a policy (for example of 
convertibility) which may give occasion for one. A stand-by 
arrangement gives the country a firm option to obtain such an 
advance. It may be compared with the American credit made 
available to the Bank of England to facilitate the return to the gold 
standard in 1925. 

Any modification of the par value of a member’s money unit is 
allowed only in case of a ‘fundamental disequilibrium’, and, once 
the changes made (whether increases or decreases) have aggregated 
10 per cent of the initial par value, any further change requires the 
concurrence of the Fund. Since the devaluation of 1949 any change 
in the par value of the pound sterling would require that con- 
currence. 

The weakness which has developed this year in the British 
balance of payments seems to have led to some speculation abroad 
on a fall in the value of sterling. The speculators, in supposing that 
a measure of devaluation would be a remedy, have completely 
misconceived the nature and causes of the weakness. Mr Butler 
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most emphatically denied that any such measure was contemplated. 
A mere denial of an intention to alter the exchange value of a 
money unit does not carry much conviction, because the very 


moment the intention is admitted it has to be put into effect: any 
interval would be a gift of indefinite amount to speculators. But Mr 
Butler went further than a mere denial, in insisting that the country 
would take steps to strengthen its internal position. The actual 
steps taken in recent months to tighten credit are a confirmation of 
his statement, calculated to give confidence and to dispel the 
illusions of the speculators. 

Perhaps the speculators did not really think of a substantial 
devaluation, but only of a widening of the spread between the 
buying price and selling price of dollars. Article iv(3) allows a 
spread of 1 per cent from parity in each direction, and the existing 
spread of $2-78 to $2°82 to {1 could therefore be extended 
to $2-772-$2-828 and reduce the value of the pound by -8 of a 
cent, without seeking the concurrence of the Fund. Had devalua- 
tion been thought desirable, this would not have been a very help- 
ful contribution towards it. Mr Butler no doubt had it in mind 
when he said, ‘We do not contemplate any early move on any—I 
repeat any—aspects of the exchange front.’ 

At the meeting Mr Louw, representing the Union of South 
Africa, raised once again the question of the dollar price of gold. 
‘The American delegate, Mr Randolph Burgess, opposed any rise 
on the ground that it would be inflationary. Mr Butler pointed out 
that a rise in the price of gold would help the balance of payments 
of the Sterling Area, but did not support immediate action. 

‘This question has become a hardy annual. Gold producers, a 
large proportion of whom are in the Sterling Area, do feel a 
grievance in that their product is the only one not raised in price 
by world-wide inflation. At the same time it may be argued that 
the greater part of the demand for gold springs from the monetary 
policy which makes it the medium of international payments. ‘The 
Federal Reserve Banks and other central banks create this demand 
by undertaking to buy all gold produced at $35 an ounce or the 
equivalent price. If gold production became so unprofitable that 
the world’s monetary authorities ran short of gold there would 
then be a case for raising the price; in other words, for a general 
proportional reduction of the gold parities approved by the Fund. 





The Sudan for the Sudanese 
The Threshold of Self-Determination 


THE time for a constitutional decision by the Sudanese on their 
country’s future is approaching. On 16 August the Sudanese 
Parliament approved a resolution ‘that arrangements for self- 
determination be put in motion’. ‘There was no division; when the 
motion was put by the Speaker it was passed by unanimous ac- 
clamation. What this decision means in terms of the Constitution 
is that under Article 9 of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1953 
the transitional period is ended: under Article 10 the Government 
should now prepare a draft law for the election of a Constituent 
Assembly, to be submitted to Parliament for its approval and 
thereafter to the Governor-General for his consent with the agree- 
ment of his Commission; then detailed preparations should be 
put in hand for the process of self-determination, including safe- 
guards assuring the impartiality of the elections, which are to be 
held subject to international supervision. Under Article 11 the 
armed forces of Britain and Egypt must withdraw from the Sudan 
within three months of the passing of the motion. Article 12 lays 
down the twofold duties of the Constituent Assembly, to decide 
the future of the Sudan as an integral whole, and to draw up a new 
Constitution. The choice of the Assembly is limited to the alterna- 
tives of a link with Egypt or complete independence. 

This is the programme for self-determination which the Sudan 
now faces and, with the unhappy exception of the Southern 
provinces, faces with almost complete unanimity. When Sayed 
Ismail el Azhari, the Prime Minister, addressed the huge crowd 
outside the Government buildings after the passing of the motion 
for self-determination, he said that he hoped to lead the people to 
independence and complete sovereignty and the crowd roared its 
approval. His pronouncement followed many similar pronounce- 
ments which he and his Ministers had made in recent months 
throughout the Sudan and in Cairo and elsewhere, and it reflected 
previous decisions by the parliamentary party of the Nationalist 
Unionist Party and its Executive Committee to support the com- 
plete independence of the Sudan. A year ago not many observers 
would have forecast with confidence that the Prime Minister and 
his party would occupy thus the platform of independence for so 
long occupied exclusively by the Umma Party. ‘Their ties with and 

421 
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obligations to Egypt seemed too strong for them to break. Never- 
theless they have found the courage and strength to do so, and in 
so doing have gone far to unite the Sudan behind them on this 
issue. 

For the whole Sudan, people and politicians alike, the past year 
has been ‘the moment of truth’. At the time of the Cairo Agree- 
ment the true motives and aims of all those affected by it were, 
with one exception, still veiled. The Sudanese politicians were then 
in what was a rather uneasy agreement on the primary aim of 
getting ‘freedom’ from British control. ‘The Sudanese people as a 
whole had not yet been brought face to face with the need to decide 
their future. ‘The Egyptians supported the anti-British line and 
also the plan for self-government on the assumption that once the 
British were removed a grateful Sudan would fall into their arms. 
The British alone of the negotiators had no reservations and were 
true to their aim of securing freedom of choice for the Sudanese. 
They had come to believe that the true wishes of the Sudanese 
would only be revealed by letting them ‘go it alone’; they had 
always estimated that less than 10 per cent of the Sudanese wanted 
union with Egypt. The victory of the N.U.P. did not clear the air 
immediately ; most British observers could not help but feel that el 
Azhari’s policy was if not in favour of Egypt at any rate oriented 
towards her. Few of them had taken at its face value the unpalat- 
able dictum, often stated by el Azhari and repeated by his party 
members, that the Sudanese must first get rid of the British; they 
would then be able to deal with Egypt. Equally, the Egyptians 
chose to ignore this statement of intention; they had regarded the 
victory of the N.U.P. as a vote in their favour and their intelli- 
gence on the Sudan was always so faulty that in Cairo politicians 
and public alike assumed that the great majority of Sudanese 
wanted union with Egypt. If the British failed to accept and the 
Egyptians were deceived by el Azhari’s stated intention, he him- 
self like other nationalist leaders before him has in the event 
remained true to what he announced publicly as his plan of action, 
and he has spent the past year moving towards the standpoint of 
independence and taking the measure of Egypt. 

This reshaping of N.U.P. policy took place gradually. When the 
Prime Minister spoke at the opening of the Third Session of 
Parliament in February, he did not go beyond a concise statement 
of policy, a policy which had shown close adherence to the terms 
of the Agreement. He pointed to the completion of Sudanization 
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in the Sudan Defence Force, the police, and the administration; 
he stressed how the Government had worked to obtain the con- 
fidence of the people themselves by making its rule a truly national 
one; he told how he and his Ministers had travelled abroad to 
make known the new identity of the Sudan. ‘To the end of fostering 
national unity he and his Ministers devoted considerable time in 
touring the country, using the technique of personal appearances 
and large loyal rallies backed by efficient propaganda. ‘These tours 
gave el Azhari the chance of feeling the pulse of the people and 
must have done much to convince him, if he did not know it 
already, that few of the mass of the people would accept union 
with Egypt. This feeling had always been there, but only the 
followers of the Umma Party felt strong enough to express it. 
Now, however, that Sudanization was completed and the British 
had been replaced in all influential posts, those who called for 
independence were no longer liable to be tarred with the im- 
perialist brush and could speak freely. ‘The Khatmia element in 
the Cabinet under Sayed Mirghani Hamza were the first to force 
this issue to the point of resignation. ‘Thereafter the Prime 
Minister had an uneasy time holding together the incompatible 
factions of those N.U.P. men who now wanted independence and 
those under Sayed Mohamed Nur el Din, the Minister of Works, 
who wanted a link with Egypt. There was a period of intense 
manceuvring and bickering until a position of truth was achieved 
with the dismissal of Sayed Nur el Din from his Ministry. El 
Azhari and Nur el Din had long led different factions within the 
N.U.P. and a showdown between them had to come. 


EXTERNAL INFLUENCES: BRITISH AND EGYPTIAN 


There were of course external influences which contributed to 
this swing to independence. On the part of the British, and of the 
Governor-General in particular, there was a scrupulous ad- 
herence to the terms of the Agreement, and when Sayed Ismail el 
Azhari paid an official visit to London last autumn the British 
Government was able to convince him and his Ministers of 
Britain’s friendship for the Sudan and her firm intention not to 
interfere in the Sudan’s freedom of choice. On the part of the 
Egyptians, by contrast, there had been constant attempts to inter- 
fere in the Sudan’s internal affairs, and gradually the Egyptian 
connection became less and less attractive. ‘he eclipse of General 
Nagib had much to do with this; his personal magnetism, his con- 
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nection with the Sudan, and his adroit handling of the Agreement 
had all attracted many Sudanese to the idea of a link with Egypt; 


and, as long as he remained in power, the N.U.P. continued to 
explore ways and means for creating this link, possibly by way of a 
High Council for the two countries covering higher policy but 
respecting local autonomy. His removal by the military Junta 
alienated Sudanese opinion, which has a genuine and democratic 
dislike of military dictatorship. Finally, on the vital matter of Nile 
Waters the Sudanese Government came up against the Egyptians 
at their toughest; only after a period of hard bargaining and plain 
speaking did the Prime Minister bring back in July a written offer 
made by Egypt to the effect that the surplus Nile water available 
after the construction of the High Dam at Assuan should be di- 
vided equally between the two countries. 

The decision of el Azhari and his party for independence was 
infuriating to Egypt and touched off a spate of vitriolic propaganda 
from Cairo against el Azhari, who was portrayed as a traitor and an 
imperialist. Nur el Din and his handful of followers were féted, 
and dissident and foolish Southerners were flattered and induced 
to come to Cairo to join in the campaign against el Azhari’s 
Government. Matters reached a climax when the Prime Minister 
visited Cairo by invitation to attend Liberation Day celebrations in 
July. In a series of meetings there with the Revolution Council 
he and his delegation endeavoured to explain ‘the tendency and 
true desire of Sudanese public opinion towards the independence 
of the Sudan, while maintaining relations of friendship and 
brotherhood with Egypt’. The press campaign against him con- 
tinued unabated, and when he returned to Khartoum he said that 
he had been treated in a way which would have led to the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations between two sovereign countries. 

In preparation for the initiation of the process of self-determina- 
tion discussions were begun between Britain and Egypt at dip- 
lomatic level about the composition of the Commission required 
under Article 10 of the Agreement to supervise the elections for 
the Constituent Assembly. The British side took the view that it 
would be inconsistent with the Agreement, which stipulates that 
the elections shall take place in ‘a free and neutral atmosphere’, for 
Britain and Egypt to be represented on the Commission. ‘The 
Egyptians, anxious to keep a close watch on the Sudan and no 
doubt remembering the benefit they gained from a controlling 
majority on the Governor-General’s Commission, insisted that 
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Britain, Egypt, and the Sudan should be represented. When no 
agreement could be reached, the British accepted an Egyptian 
suggestion that the composition of the Commission should be left 
to the Sudanese Parliament. Sayed Ismail el Azhari revealed in a 
speech on 1 August, on the occasion of the Kurban Bairam, that he 
had already protested to London and Cairo against British and 
Egyptian representation, and when the matter was put to Parlia- 
ment both Houses voted in favour of having neither the Co- 
domini nor the Sudan represented on the Commission, Sayed 
Mohamed Nur el Din being almost the only dissentient voice. 
Even this step to ensure the impartiality of the Commission was 
not sufficient to allay the growing anxiety among Sudanese that an 
election might be rigged by outside influence, and there was wide- 
spread support for the idea of a plebiscite to decide the future of 
the Sudan instead of the Constituent Assembly. ‘This idea was not 
a new one, having been canvassed before the Agreement. All 
parties and leaders were agreed on this course, and on 29 August 
Parliament approved unanimously a resolution to the effect that 
it was ‘of the opinion that a direct plebiscite is the best method of 
ascertaining the true wish of the Sudanese as regards self-de- 
termination’. This resolution has been passed to the two con- 
tracting Governments. Prior to this the Minister of Social Affairs, 
Sayed Yahia el Fadli, had made an appeal to the two Powers to 
declare the independence of the Sudan if the Sudanese Parliament 
agreed. These proposals involve a change in the procedure laid 
down by the Agreement, and it is not possible to say at the time of 
writing what will be the Egyptian reaction to them. 

Egyptian treatment of the Sudan, under any recent Govern- 
ment, has always seemed crude and unreal; the only imaginative 
touch was given to it by General Nagib who sought to win the 
Sudanese by giving them what they wanted by way of the 1953 
Agreement. Since then the Revolution Council has hedged 
consistently on the Agreement and endeavoured to make certain 
of Sudanese adherence by almost any means. ‘Typical of this at the 
highest level was a statement made by Air Commodore Zulficar to 
al Mussawar at the end of May when he defined the independence 
which the Sudan might choose as of three types: isolated inde- 
pendence, in which ‘colonial’ Governments would come to in- 
fluence Sudan policy; separatist independence protected by 
alliances or economic or administrative controls; or ‘true inde- 
pendence’ safeguarded by a constitutional link with Egypt. Such a 
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statement was most improper coming from the Egyptian member 
of the Governor-General’s Commission, and the Egyptian 
Ambassador was summoned to the Foreign Office to receive a 
strong protest. At lower levels Egyptian methods have descended 
to the grossest propaganda by press and radio in Cairo which the 
Egyptian Government did nothing to curb. Direct responsibility 
for this lay of course with Major Salah Salem as Minister of 
National Guidance and Sudan Affairs. A press report from Cairo 
has stated that when el Azhari was in Cairo in July he told the 
Egyptian Prime Minister that friendly relations could only be 
established between the two countries on the following conditions: 
Major Salem must relinquish his portfolio for Sudan Affairs; 
Egyptian financial support for Nur el Din must cease; there must 
be no further radio attacks on the Sudan or interference in the 
Sudan’s affairs by Egyptian officials; there must be no further 
bribes to Sudanese communities such as those paid regularly to 
certain Southern tribes; finally, Egypt must agree to recognize 
Sudanese independence, if necessarily unilaterally, though it was 
not thought that Britain as the other Co-dominus would oppose it 
if she were asked to do so. When the Sudanese Prime Minister 
returned to Khartoum and proceeded with his declared programme 
of putting the motion for self-determination, the Egyptian 
Government at last saw the writing on the wall. On 29 August 
Major Salah Salem was granted leave of absence and his duties 
were taken over by the Prime Minister who later appointed an- 
other officer to his portfolio. Since then there has been a notable 
change in the tone of the Egyptian press and radio towards the 
Sudan; it is much too early to say whether there has been a change 
of heart. The Egyptian public have been trained for so long in the 
idea of the ‘Unity of the Nile Valley’ that the new idea of a ‘free 
and independent Sudan’ needs time to sink in. 


EFFECTS OF SUDANIZATION OF SERVICES 

If the British have maintained a scrupulous observance of the 
1953 Agreement at the diplomatic level, they have also done the 
same at the administrative level within the Sudan. Sudanization, 
however much it may have conflicted in its speed with the in- 
dividual conscience, was accepted with goodwill by British officials 
and put through with a minimum of rancour. On the part of the 
Sudanese it was inevitably accompanied by numerous anti- 
British utterances; it was perhaps only natural that the removal of 
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the British had to be portrayed as a Sudanese nationalist achieve- 
ment rather than as an act of grace on the part of Britain. There 
was a tendency to blame the British for exacting hard terms of 
compensation, and el Azhari was reported as having said in Lahore 
on his way back from the Bandung Conference that the British 
members of the Sudan Service had preferred to accept attractive 
terms of compensation rather than continue to serve the Sudanese 
Government. The Sudanization Committee, however, had given 
them little option. It had interpreted its brief to Sudanize any 
posts which might influence the free exercise of self-determination 
in the most inquisitorial manner, and had put the removal of 
senior British officials in any department above the requirements 
of efficiency. By July of this year 1,025 of the 1,200 British officials 
who were serving when the Sudanese Government took office in 
February 1954 had left the Sudan. Of these 835 had been given 
no option but to go, either because the Government had Sudan- 
ized their posts or because they reached the end of their contracts 
and were not given the opportunity of renewal; only 190 officials 
resigned from posts not already Sudanized and the Government 
did not attempt to induce them to stay. 

This wholesale removal of the British threw a great strain on the 
civil service. ‘There were, it is true, a number of fairly competent 
and conscientious Sudanese civil servants, but they could hardly 
prevent standards from dropping because they at once had far 
more work thrust upon them than they had the time or ability to 
cope with. On top of them were Ministers most of whom were 
inexperienced in their subject and even incompetent, and whose 
activities provided a constant source of rather unprofitable 
ammunition to the Opposition in the Sudanese Parliament. It was 
not difficult for the Leader of the Opposition in his speech oppos- 
ing the motion of thanks for the Governor-General’s Speech to 
dub the Ministry of Works under Sayed Nur el Din as the 
Ministry of Waste. It was in this transitional period, when the 
Sudanized civil service was finding its feet, that the Sudan could 
have done with senior British advisers, but only at the last minute 
and then only in two or three cases was this realized. Instead the 
Government endeavoured to recruit the experts which the Sudan 
needed from a variety of countries, but not from Britain. 

The Sudanization of the Administration did not have any ill 
effect immediately on the general state of public security and good 
order. In the North the Sudanese administrators were well re- 
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ceived in their new and responsible posts. They were glad to 
shoulder the responsibilities for which they had been trained, and 
the mass of the public was ready to give them a fair chance. This 
was particularly true in the North. In the South also for a time 
all went well. It is true that not many Northern Sudanese ad- 
ministrators had been posted to the South before the hand-over, 


but there were some, and the remainder, although young and in- 
experienced, took with them a determination to do their best for 
the South. They were, however, faced with a severe test and they 


were doubly unlucky in not entering on the inheritance of peace- 
ful and uncomplicated administration which would have fallen to 
their lot only a year or so earlier; by the time they took over, the 
waters of the South had been muddied. It is true that there has 
always been an ancient antagonism between North and South 
dating from the days of slave-raiding—an antagonism closely 
resembling the relation between Egypt and the Sudan in which 
the northern neighbour looks down on the southern neighbour as 
an inferior. The causes of this antagonism, however, lie far back in 
history and it is an over-simplification to ascribe to it the trouble 
which has recently afflicted the Southern Sudan. The South has 
unfortunately, ever since the Juba Conference of 1948, become a 
pawn in the game of Sudanese politics. At that Conference 
Northern delegates were alleged to have tried to persuade the 
Southern delegates, most of whom were officials, to join the North 
on the simple ground of getting more pay. ‘The South had always 
been run at a lower level of wages than the North, a level corres- 
ponding more nearly to Uganda and reflecting its low productivity. 
Thus the South has tended to look on the North as an Eldorado 
of high wages and it has never been difficult to dazzle it by promises 
of better prospects. In the years since the 1953 Agreement many 
have dabbled in the dangerous game of trying to bribe the South, 
and their efforts have gone far to undo all the good accruing from 
the incorporation of the South in the Legislative Assembly and 
later in Parliament. ‘The N.U.P. went to considerable trouble to 
win seats in the South at the 1953 elections, and el Azhari himself 
went to the South on an electioneering tour. Simultaneously 
Major Salah Salem toured the South, carrying out open pro- 
paganda for the N.U.P. and for Egypt. Apart from his meetings 
and promises, his hedge-hopping exploits in the plane which car- 
ried him, together with the visit of one of the Egyptian Air Force’s 
Lancasters to Juba, seemed designed to portray Egypt to the 
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South as a military Power. Egypt made other attempts to win 
the South: boys from Southern tribes were taken off to el Azhar 
to reappear dressed incongruously as religious students; a dis- 
missed chief from the Amadi district was taken to Cairo and féted. 
All these manceuvres had an unsettling effect on the South, more 
so probably on the young Southern intellegentsia than on the 
conservative tribes who needed more time to grasp how affairs 
were changing. The Sudanese Government, once it had assumed 
power, did its best to assuage these evils. Although the Agreement 
did not contain those safeguards for the South which those who 
had served there thought necessary, it provided for Southern rep- 
resentation in the Cabinet. Two Southern Ministers were included 
in it, and another on the Governor-General’s Commission. 


SOUTHERN PROVINCES: THE MUTINY OF 16 AUGUST 

Southern politicians were not, however, happy about the position 
and there was a growing demand among them for a federal solution 
which would grant the South semi-autonomous status. ‘The 
Egyptians were aware of this separatist tendency. ‘They were still 
dabbling in the South, and when el Azhari and his Government 
began to come out in favour of independence they started once 
more to build up their position there with promises to help the 
South against the North and, it seems established, with bribes to 
Southern tribes and individuals. This activity appears to have 
reached its peak when numbers of Southerners were taken to Cairo 
to protest vociferously there against el Azhari and in favour of Nur 
el Din and union with Egypt. This type of subversion was hard to 
combat, particularly as Egypt was represented in the Southern 
provinces by her Irrigation Department, but the Sudanese 
Governors of the three provinces did what they could by protests, 
by seeking the ejection of certain individuals, and by closer im- 
plementation of the Closed Districts Ordinance. Much damage 
had, however, clearly been done, particularly among the more 
sophisticated elements in the South, and the culmination came in 
the mutiny which broke out in August in the units of the Equatorial 
Corps of the Sudan Defence Force. It was tempting to see at once 
in this mutiny a repetition of the 1924 rising which also began 
through Egyptian instigation in the ‘black’ units of what was then 
the Egyptian Army; but if Egypt had much to do with creating 
the conditions in which the present mutiny arose, there is as yet no 
proof that she had a direct hand in it. 
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The mutiny was obviously a carefully planned affair. It was 
timed to take place simultaneously in all units in the South to 
coincide with Evacuation Day, 16 August, when the motion for 
self-determination was to be put forward. ‘There was, however, a 
leakage of information, due to the arrest of a Southern soldier who 
attacked a postal clerk in Juba, and the Government was able to 
move in units of the Camel Corps in time to strengthen Juba. 
As a result the mutiny went off at half cock, and the mutineers 
were foiled in their strategic object of occupying Juba airfield. The 
Government was thus able to ferry in more Northern troops by 
air, and when a show of force was made the mutiny collapsed as an 
organized operation. It had, however, done great damage to 
administration in Equatoria Province where the Northern ad- 
ministrators were forced to fly from every post except Juba and 
where a number of atrocities were committed by the mutineers. It 
has also committed the North to military occupation of certain 
Southern centres for the time being. ‘The matter is so recent that 
further comment would be unprofitable. ‘The Prime Minister has 
appointed a board of inquiry to investigate the causes of the 
mutiny and he has promised the South as a whole a fair deal. 
Many leading Southerners have come out of the affair with credit, 
notably Sayeds Santino Deng and Philemon Majok who main- 
tained order in Wau, the capital of Bahr el Ghazal province, after 
the Northern administrators had withdrawn. ‘There has been no 
general movement of rebellion among the tribes, although there 
has been a loosening of security throughout Equatoria. These 
factors leave grounds for hope that good may come out of the 
affair. All parties are agreed that it is a Sudanese affair in which out- 
side help is not required, and Egypt’s early suggestions for the use 
of British and Egyptian troops, and then for a round table confer- 
ence, were quickly repudiated. 

Events in the South may act as a brake on the development of 
self-determination since clearly it would be difficult to hold either 
an election or a plebiscite if conditions remain unsettled there. If, 
however, a way can be found round this, it seems that the Sudan 
will work its way through to independence during the next 
year. ‘The will of the Sudanese to achieve this has, for the time 
being at any rate, risen above their sectarian and political differ- 
ences. A. B. H. 





Some Aspects of Soviet-Satellite 


Economic Relations 


Ir is perhaps an outcome of the political consolidation of the 
Soviet Union’s grip over the European satellite region that at least 
some of the crudest instruments of exploitation which the U.S.S.R. 
applied in the earlier phase have been gradually discarded. It is 
arguable that from the Soviet point of view an essential pre- 
condition for this step had to be the safe vesting of political power 
in regimes of unswerving loyalty. 

By the end of 1954 one of the most obnoxious and obvious 
instruments of exploitation, the extra-territorial Soviet-owned 
enterprises and Soviet-satellite joint companies, which controlled 
several key industries in the dependent area, were wound up and 
Soviet titles transferred to the different Governments on varying 
conditions. It is true that there are still some survivals of the 
previous system such as the Sovrompetrol, a mixed enterprise 
owning the whole of the Rumanian oil industry, or the Wismut 
AG, which although transformed from an exclusively Russian into 
a mixed company appears still to be in monopolistic control of the 
Saxon uranium mines. However, neither these remnants of the 
previously widespread system, important as they are, nor the im- 
pact which the transfer is bound to have on the respective balances 
of payments, burdened with servicing the debts arising from the 
sale, detract from the validity of the statement that by now, by and 
large, goods move across the Soviet-satellite frontiers on a ‘trade’ 
basis. he inverted commas around the word ‘trade’ may usefully 
remind the reader of its peculiarities when applied to exchanges 
of commodities within the framework of a bloc of collectivist, 
centrally planned economies, subject to the paramount influence of 
a dominating Government. 

In order to give a comprehensive picture of this ‘trade’ and of its 
impact on the different national economies, far more data on the 
intra-bloc flows would be needed than are actually accessible to us. 
In particular, we should need to know far more about the quanti- 
tative composition of the flows (there is less secrecy about the 
kind of goods exchanged) as well as about methods of pricing and 
settlements. 

At different periods various and conflicting hints have been 
dropped as to the principles which govern pricing in the intra- 
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bloc trade. Some time ago an eminent Soviet authority maintained 
that the Socialist countries’ camp ‘tended towards its own price 
basis and its own money-scale of settlements in conformity with 
its social structure’.' ‘That seemed to imply that previous pro- 
fessions of fidelity to world market prices had been abandoned, 
although it did not by any means make clear what was the bearing 
of the social and economic structure of the Communist bloc on 
prices paid and charged in mutual exchanges of commodities. In 
any case, the economic leaders of the satellite area are now going 
out of their way to reassure public opinion in their countries that 
it is, after all, the price structure of the world markets which forms 
the basis of these exchanges. ‘Thus the Polish Minister for Foreign 
Trade insisted in a recent pronouncement that ‘the beneficial 
character of trade exchanges with the Soviet Union springs among 
other things from the fact that their basis is world prices’.*? En- 
larging upon this, he qualified his statement to the effect that 
although this is the basis there is no identity between the intra- 
bloc and world prices, since the former are fixed once a year and 
are thus free from speculative and business-cycle fluctuations. At 
the time—he gave as an instance—when prices of coal, cement, 
zinc, and sugar were falling and ‘capitalist firms’ were withdrawing 
from delivery contracts or asking for rebates, the U.S.S.R. stuck 
faithfully to fixed prices: neither did she take advantage of the 
soaring prices of metals, ores, grain, and cotton during the Korea 
boom. 

It can readily be conceded that there is no inherent absolute 
virtue in the world market price structure, but insistence on its 
validity within the orbit is designed to dispel the suspicion, wide- 
spread among peoples of the satellite area, that the Soviet Union 
abuses her political control over those countries to impose on them 
arbitrary terms of trade, less favourable than those they would be 
able to secure were they free agents in shaping their foreign 
economic relations. In that sense the yearly stabilized world prices 
would be just and non-exploitative. 

For lack of sufficient evidence it is not easy to say how much 


truth there is in such assurances. There must certainly be some 
important deviations from the principle, even if its general applica- 
tion were to be conceded. ‘To quote only the three relevant cases in 


‘I. Zlobin, ‘Sovetskii Rubl samaya prochnaya valyuta v mire’ (The Soviet 
Rouble the Strongest Currency of the World), in Voprosy Ekonomtki, No. 7, 
1951, P. 100. 

* Statement of K. Dabrowski to Zycie Warszawy, 18 April 1955. 
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point, those of German uranium, Rumanian oil, and Polish coal, 
partnership in the Saxon uranium mines and the Rumanian oil 
fields secures to the Soviet Union supplies on privileged terms (in 
the case of Sovrompetrol the partners are reported to share 
50:50 per cent in the crude oil produced).! Although according to 
a Clause of the initial 1945 agreement the coal ‘reparations’ stipu- 
lated by the Soviet Union from Poland were to end simultaneously 
with the Soviet occupation of Germany, no announcement has 
yet been made of any intention to discontinue this scheme, which 
for years has provided the Soviet Union with about six and a half 
million tons of coal at a concessionary price: estimates submitted 
in an earlier article? suggest an over-all average price for these and 
for commercial deliveries (the latter amounting to about one and a 
half million tons) of about $2-25 per ton, which is about one- 
seventh of world market prices. 

However, with these important qualifications, one has no al- 
ternative but to accept the satellite economic leaders’ assurances at 
face value and to proceed on the provisional hypothesis that the 
intra-bloc’s price structure does, broadly speaking, conform with 
that of the world markets. 

This would mean that intra-bloc exchanges are actually based 
on world dollar and sterling prices quoted in markets relevant for a 
given commodity, and then, for currency prestige reasons, simply 
translated into roubles at official parities. Such seems in fact to be 
the logical inference from, for example, some reports of the valua- 
tion of business done at the recent Poznan international fair. 

The turnover of Soviet foreign trade in 1953 was stated to be 
23 milliard roubles at current prices, or about 8 milliard roubles at 
pre-war prices and, according to the same source, over four-fifths 
moved within the Soviet orbit.* 

The significance of this figure may perhaps be brought into bet- 

'E.C.E., Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, p. 121. 

*See “The Dilemma of the Polish Economy—II’, in The World Today, 
April 1954, p. 172 n. Since that article was written, a first hint has been given as 
to the ‘real terms’ price paid by the U.S.S.R. for Polish coal. It is claimed that 
Poland receives ‘over one and a half tons of Krivoi Rog ore for a ton of coal’ 
(Warsaw Radio, 21 August 1955). Such a price would be quite advantageous to 
Poland: in fact, even allowing for the richer metallic content of the Swedish ore, 
it would be somewhat higher, e.g., than that paid to Poland by Sweden in the 
coal-ore trade of the two countries. However, it is not yet clear whether this 
advantageous price applies to ‘commercial’ deliveries of Polish coal to the 
U.S.S.R. only, or to the total of supplies, which would mean that the coal 
‘reparation’ deliveries at concessionary prices had been stopped on the quiet. 


* 1. Dudinsky, ‘Organizatsiya Vneshnei Torgovli SSSR’ (The Organization 
of Soviet Foreign Trade), in Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, No. 11, 1954, p. 6. 
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ter relief by placing it against the background of the Soviet foreign 
trade turnover, expressed in comparable prices, in the two decades 
of the inter-war period :! 
(milliard roubles) 
1918 
1922 
1925 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1935 
1937 
1935 
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On such a showing it was due to the build-up of the ‘parallel 
world market’—to use the term coined by Stalin—that the Soviet 
Union broadly succeeded in regaining after the war the peak level 
of her foreign trade of the late twenties and early ’thirties, i.e., of the 
‘heroic’ period when her economy was fed to so great an extent by 
deliveries, particularly of industrial equipment, from the mature 
economies of the West. Thus a source which dried up by the end 
of the thirties was successfully replaced by an equivalent one in 
the mid-’forties, and this time—from the Soviet point of view—on 
a safer political basis. 

To be sure, since those days the dynamic expansion of the 
Soviet economy has to some extent reduced the relative value to 
the U.S.S.R. of an outside contribution. Nevertheless a politically 
controlled flow of some commodities is still of vital significance. 
This applies in the first place to some deficit raw materials such as, 
for example, Hungarian bauxite or Polish zinc, two raw materials 
the reserves of which, at their rate of exploitation today, may be 
exhausted within the lifetime of the present Soviet generation. But 
it also applies to some other materials, such as fuels, the additions 
to which from Poland and Rumania—marginal as they may be- 
come with the passing of time—are still of importance, especially 
to the Soviet Union’s central industrial region. (The painful effect 
of deficiency in marginal quantities of fuel, quite out of proportion 
to the absolute and relative size of the deficit, has been noticed at 
times in this country since the war.) 

Moving up one stage further on the ladder of industrial structure, 
one would notice the importance from the Soviet Union’s point of 


view of the expansion of satellite metallurgy based on Polish- 


‘A. M. Smirnov and N. N. Liubimov, Vaeshnyaya Torgovlya SSSR, 
Moscow, 1954, pp. 147 seq 
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Czechoslovak hard coal, even if it has to be fed by Ukrainian iron- 
ores—to the tune of perhaps 5 million tons a year (metallic con- 
tent)'—and by other Soviet steel-making materials, e.g. scrap.* 
A very recent survey points to the great strains and stresses and 
dislocating effects of the metal deficiency on Soviet engineering.® 

But it is undoubtedly the addition to the Soviet Union’s own 
capacities in what is the core of her industrial structure, i.e., in 
engineering, which is of paramount importance. It is a most sig- 
nificant feature of the intra-bloc commodity exchanges that, 
despite her dynamic industrialization, the Soviet Union is in these 
exchanges primarily a supplier of raw materials, fuels, and food 
stuffs, and a receiver of manufactures. 

In this respect the estimates made by the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe of the foreign trade of Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, though for lack of systematic statistics they are 
indicative only of the order of magnitude, are nevertheless highly 
illuminating. 

The part played by equipment in intra-bloc exchanges may be 
judged from the fact that it alone accounts for more than a third 
of their total—which, incidentally, is more than double the share 
of equipment in the trade of Western Europe. 

Admittedly the Soviet Union does supply some very important 
equipment in order to speed up the industrialization of the area— 
thus, for example, she has installed and equipped several ‘giant’ 
iron-ore steel plants there. But the myth of the Soviet Union as 
the basic provider of equipment and of modern technology for 
the area is exploded. The reverse is in fact true: not only is she 
both the principal and the net importer of equipment from the 
area, but she alone takes almost a third of all equipment crossing 
the national inter-bloc frontiers—perhaps for convenience we 
might call it the bloc pool of equipment. 

A better appraisal may perhaps be obtained by means of a com- 
parison of Soviet trade with the West. Against the $600-$700 


' This estimate has been confirmed in the meantime by the E.C.E. Steel 
Committee, European Steel Market, Geneva, 1955, p. 18. 

2 It may be noted that at the peak of the Soviet Union’s war effort in World 
War II she had at her disposal only as much steel as is today being produced in 
the satellite area, and at the initial stage of the war she had only about half of 
what she expects to be produced in that area in the very near future. Cf. Alfred 
Zauberman, Economic Imperialism, London, 1955, p. 32. 

* K. Klimienko, ‘O putyakh povysheniya proizvoditelnosti truda v mashino- 
stroenii’ (On Ways of Raising the Labour Productivity in Engineering), in 
Voprosy Ekonomtki, No. 5, 1955, Pp. 24. 

* See note at the end of this article. 
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million worth of machinery imported in 1953 from the Com- 
munist area to the U.S.S.R., only about $100 million worth was 
imported from the Western world. In fact the value of machinery 
alone imported from that area is between one and a half and two 
times that of the total Soviet imports from Western Europe.? 

Furthermore, from the point of view of the U.S.S.R.’s politico- 
economic strategy it is equally important to have under her control 
a source of equipment deliveries for Asian Communist nations— 
China, Mongolia, and North Korea—for whose industrialization 
she has accepted responsibility (it is arguable that whatever her 
interest in expanding her own imports of equipment from the 
West, she must be conscious of the dangers—from her angle—of 
those countries becoming dependent on the West for their supplies 
and capital goods). Add these countries’ equipment imports from 
the bloc equipment ‘pool’, and it appears that they and the Soviet 
Union between them absorb almost two-thirds of the total. In 
other words, this means that the Soviet Union and her Asian 
partner and satellites absorb something like $1,200~-$1,400 
million worth? of machinery, as against $550~$600 million worth 
of Soviet contribution to the equipment pool. 

A net and considerable contributor to the pool, as one would 
expect, is Czechoslovakia, with a very wide range of machinery 
to the tune of $700-$800 million.’ ‘Two other Central European 
countries are supplying some important items, Hungary specializ- 
ing in production of Diesel locomotives and electrical apparatus, 
Poland in rolling stock and ocean-going ships. Nevertheless in 
1953 they were still drawing more from the pool than they were 
receiving. 

A Soviet authority last year made the previously unthinkable 
admission that ‘since the second world war Czechoslovakia, 


Poland, and Eastern Germany have become large-scale suppliers 
of machinery and equipment’ to the U.S.S.R.* Of these three 
countries, it is certainly East Germany that has spectacularly taken 
the lead, far outpacing even Czechoslovakia. It appears from the 
E.C.E. estimates that by 1953 Eastern Germany already occupied 


‘ Amounting in 1954 to $383 million. cf E.C.E., Recent Developments in 
Trade between Eastern and Western Europe, Geneva, 1955, Pp. 27. 

* Inferred from the E.C.E. estimate, cf. p. 438. The figures also include 
Albanian imports which are relatively negligible and have been disregarded here. 

sd thide mi. 

*N. Bolshakov, ‘Voprosy razvitiya vneshnei torgovli Sovetskogo Soyuza’ 
(Problems of Foreign Trade Expansion in the Soviet Union), in Planovoe 
Khozyaistvo, 1954, No. 4, p. 87 


/* 
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first place as a supplier of capital goods within the Communist 
bloc, and that at least half the East German engineering exports 
were absorbed by Russia alone. 

These estimates, referring as they do to the 1953 position, in 
fact grossly understate Eastern Germany’s role today both as a 
contributor to the ‘pool’ and as a supplier to the U.S.S.R. Since 
then reparation deliveries from Eastern Germany to the U.S.S.R. 
have been terminated, thus releasing productive capacities for 
contribution to the engineering pool on a ‘commercial’ basis. 
Since such capacities had for years been geared to Soviet needs it 
may be safely assumed that their products will continue to travel 
to the same destination. One may perhaps estimate that the value 
of Eastern Germany’s yearly contribution to the equipping of 
other countries of the bloc has by now re.ched, or even passed, 
the level of a milliard dollars.? 

The tremendous importance of the Central European area, and 
most particularly of Eastern Germany, in the field of equipping 
Communist industries cannot fail, one may be inclined to believe, 
to influence Soviet strategy on the international stage. Such con- 
siderations must naturally strengthen any doubts that may be felt 
as to Russia’s sincerity in her role of protagonist of German unity. 

True, it may be asked whether the vital equipment supplies 
might not still be available to the Soviet Union on a genuinely 
commercial basis from countries freed from the Soviet political 
grip, and perhaps even at the same ‘real’ price. Such a question, 
however, goes far beyond a purely economic cost calculus, al- 
though extremely intricate problems would arise on the economic 
plane—in particular the problem of payment, in view of the mag- 
nitude of the transactions involved. In any case, it cannot be an 
easy decision for Russia to part with what she regards as the surest 
means of control over a supremely important source of equipment, 
and to accept in this respect a dependence on elements, both 
political and economic, which lie beyond her power to influence. 
Were she to part with this source she would afford a clue to the 
immense weight of factors, internal or international, which had 
compelled her to cut her losses and make such a decision. 


A. Z. 


' Potential additions to East German exports resulting from the switch to 
commercial exports of capacities reserved for reparations have been estimated 
at about $500 million at current prices (Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, 
p. 122). It may be safely assumed that the bulk of this consists of different kinds 
of engineering products. 
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Notre.—There are two versions of E.C.E. estimates of the intra-bloc ex- 
changes of machinery and equipment for 1953 (cf. Economic Survey of Europe in 
1954, p. 118, and Economic Bulletin for Europe, vol. 7, No. 1, p. 61) which we 
tabulate below: 


Version I Version II 
(in million current dollars) 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
U.S.S.R. 200 700-750 550-600 + #£=About 4 of 
total 
Kast Germany 700-800 25- 40 700-800 
Czechoslovakia 320-360 80-100 320-360 Rather 
Hungary 175-200 75- 9° 175-200 } more than 
Poland $0-100 250-275 80-100 4 of total 
Rumania 25- 40 120-140 25- 40 
Bulgaria 70- 85 
Chins, Mongolia, 180-200 Rather less 
North Korea, Albania , 
than 4 of 
total 
TOTAL 1500-1700 1850-2100 


In version II imports of machinery and equipment to Poland may be placed 
at some $250-$275; those to Rumania may be more roughly estimated at 
around half of that amount; and those of other countries probably fall in each 
case within the range of $50 to $100 million. 

Version I was revised by the E.C.E. Research and Planning Division in the 
light of criticism made by the representative of the U.S.S.R. at the March 1955 
session of the E.C.E. As a result of this revision the Soviet contribution to the 
bloc’s equipment ‘pool’ has been roughly trebled (Version II). It is still not clear 
what were the grounds of the U.S.S.R.’s objections to the initial estimate of 
$200 million for the Soviet contribution to engineering exports, since the figure 
was derived from a statement of 11 March 1954 by Mr Mikoyan, who said: ‘Our 
supplies of machinery and equipment for undertakings built in democratic 
countries to Soviet design are estimated at nearly 800 million roubles in 1953 
alone’. Any doubts as to the correct interpretation of Mr Mikoyan’s words seem 
to have been dispelled by some subsequent Soviet authoritative statements. To 
quote one of them: ‘In 1953 alone the U.S.S.R. delivered to the countries of the 
People’s Democracies machinery and equipment to a value of about 800 million 
roubles’ (cf. I. Dudinsky, op. cit., p. 5). 

However, to be on the safe side, we have accepted the Version II figures 
throughout this article. Were Version I accepted instead, the Soviet Union 
would appear as a very heavy net importer of machinery within the bloc, and her 
role as a supplier would shrink even more. This would of course merely strength- 
en the argument of the present article. 


United States Defence Policy in the 
West Pacific 
The ‘Island Defence Chain’ 
THE visit of Japanese Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu to 


Washington at the end of August brought into sharp focus the 
American defence problem in the West Pacific. ‘The U.S.A. has 
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made a great effort to construct there, from an island chain and a 
couple of peninsulas, something like a modern Chinese Wall for 
the ‘containment’ of the Communism that has consumed much of 
the Asian mainland. ‘Today an uneasy peace reigns in Korea, Indo- 
China, and the Formosa Strait. That peace has brought to light the 
basic weakness of the U.S.A.’s ‘island defence chain’, and Minister 
Shigemitsu’s mission pin-pointed the flaw; the American system 
of military alliances in the West Pacific lacks the essential political 
cement. 

Under the shock of the aggression by the North Koreans on 
25 June 1950, the U.S.A., believing that this meant the beginning 
of open Communist aggression in Asia, grasped at everything in 
sight that might be of use in shoring up the ‘first line of defence’ it 
had already drawn from the Aleutians through Japan to the 
Philippines. The dispatch of U.S. forces to Korea and American 
assumption of the U.N. Command brought South Korea, which 
had earlier been deliberately excluded on military grounds from 
the American defence line, into the American sphere of influence. 
The Presidential directive of 27 June 1950 that initiated the U.S. 
operation in Korea also put the U.S. Seventh Fleet in the Formosa 
Strait—barring the way to Formosa. In September 1951, on the 


occasion of the signature of the Japanese Peace ‘l'reaty at San 
Francisco, the U.S.A. signed a security pact with Japan. And after 
the Indo-China truce of July 1954 the U.S.A. adopted South 
Vietnam, too, as its protégé, though not to the extent of com- 
mitting U.S. troops to its defence. ‘The cordon facing Communist 
China seemed superficially complete. 


U.S. MILITARY AID IN THE WEST PACIFIC 

The several parts’ were militarily strengthened with notable 
efficiency. ‘The Republic of Korea (R.O.K.) Army, for instance, 
comprised less than 100,000 lightly-armed men when the war 
began in June 1950—and the number quickly diminished; by the 
time the truce came in July 1953, however, the broken R.O.K. 
Army had been transformed into a respectable fighting force of 
sixteen combat divisions. But the President of the Korean Republic, 
Syngman Rhee, had wanted the U.N. forces to carry his rule right 
up to the Yalu River. His acceptance of a truce which gave him less 
was conditional upon the granting by the U.S.A. of a mutual- 
defence pact, political and economic collaboration, and a billion- 
dollar rehabilitation programme. 
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$y June 1955 U.S. military aid to South Korea had totalled 
$720 million and the R.O.K. Army numbered 660,000 men. The 
programme calls for continued heavy military expenditures in the 
year ahead, with the formation of three more divisions. Major 
General R. L. Howze, when relinquishing his post in June as 
chief of the U.S. Army advisory group in South Korea, termed the 
R.O.K. ground forces ‘the finest army in the world’. Allowing for 
exaggeration, it remains certain that the U.S.A. has spared no 
trouble or expense to make the R.O.K. Army efficient as well as 
large, for American military circles clearly regard that army as 
being ‘on the American side’. 

The military strengthening of South Korea was paralleled by 
similar activities on Formosa. When the Seventh Fleet first took 
up position in the Formosa Strait it was only to neutralize Formosa 
and the Pescadores for the duration of the Korean hostilities. But 
on 1 May 1951, by which time the Chinese Communists were 
openly involved in the Korean War, a U.S. military mission 
headed by Major-General William C. Chase arrived in Formosa to 
administer fresh aid to the beaten Chinese Nationalists. It was 
originally planned that the mission would be built up to a total of 
600 officers and men; today, it numbers about 1,700. The first 


intention was to whip eighteen good divisions out of the twenty- 
eight superannuated ‘combat’ divisions which made up one half 
of the Nationalists’ reputed 600,000 men. Taipei has now won 
U.S. support for twenty-one divisions plus two smaller armoured 


divisions; the Nationalists also maintain three additional ‘non- 
supported’ divisions and at present are said to be trying to get the 
U.S.A. to help to establish nine reserve divisions. Formosa, with 
8 million people, thus strives to compete with South Korea, claim- 
ing a population of 19 million, in constructing a military establish- 
ment far out of proportion to the country’s strength. 

The crisis in the Indo-China war followed naturally on the end 
of hostilities in Korea. But the flood of U.S. dollars poured into 
Indo-China to support the Navarre Plan, which was designed to 
destroy Ho Chi-minh’s armies ‘with maximum speed and effective- 
fiess’, failed to check the Communist tide. After the Geneva 
Conference brought a halt to the Indo-China fighting in July 1954 
the U.S.A. pushed rapidly into South Vietnam, bent once more on 
building up a firmly ‘anti-Communist’ regime, this time under 
Ngo Dinh Diem. An American ‘crash’ programme channelled 
about $400 million into the country in the fiscal year ending 
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30 June 1955— $100 million for economic and technical assistance, 
$100 million for support of the French Expeditionary Corps, and 
$200 million for the training and equipment of the Vietnam Army. 
With a population of 10 or 11 million, South Vietnam was under- 
taking to build up an army of 100,000 first-line troops and150,000 
reserves.’ ‘The U.S.A. now had three autocratic and sometimes 
extremely obstreperous ‘strong men’ to champion—Syngman 
Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, and Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Japan was different. She had been compelled by force of circum- 
stances, upon the negotiation of peace in 1951, to enter upon a 
treaty with the U.S.A. which authorized the latter to station troops 
in Japan for Japanese and Far Eastern security. The form and 
orientation of that security pact were doubtless influenced by the 
prior outbreak of the Korean War. The Korea truce of mid-1953 
introduced a radical change in that part of Asia, but the American- 
Japanese mutual-defence assistance agreements of March 1954 
sprang from the 1951 pact and were designed to push Japan’s 
rearmament. A fault in conception lay there: Japan is politically 
an advanced and integrated nation and was bound to try to re- 
assert her independence at the earliest possible moment, and re- 
armament pressed upon her from without would eventually collide 
with the spirit of independence. 

The ‘defence chain’ has another fundamental weakness. ‘The 
regimes seated in Seoul, Taipei, and Saigon might well be hard 
put to it to maintain themselves if U.S. support were withdrawn. 
Although in effect protectorates of the U.S.A., they neverthe- 
less consider themselves to be fully independent and admit no 
basic obligation to follow the direction of the protector Power. In 
exercise of their ‘sovereign rights’, moreover, they remain separate 
from each other. 


SECURITY PACTS AND DEFENCE TREATIES 

That fragmentation reflects no want of trying on the part of the 
U.S.A. On 15 September 1953, from Saigon, Senator Knowland 
called on all Asian peoples to fight Communism, declaring that 
there would be no U.S. aid for those who did not co-operate in 
the fight. Senator Alexander Wiley, chairman of the Senate 
‘Foreign Relations Committee, promptly echoed Knowland’s 


‘ North Vietnam is believed to have a population of 12 or 13 million and an 
army of 150,000 fully-armed and trained first-line troops and 150,000 or so 
auxiliaries. 


Cc 
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sentiment with a call for formation of a ‘third great pact’ for the 
Far East, as a parallel to N.A.T.O. and the Organization of 
American States. In November Knowland developed his thesis 
further by stipulating the exclusion of India, Burma, and Indonesia 
from the charmed circle of the new security plan because they 
were ‘neutralist’ States. Secretary of State Dulles undertook in 
March 1954 to create a united front in South-East Asia, and in 
August he announced that consideration had been given to a 
security pact linking the U.S.A. to Japan, South Korea, and 
Formosa. In the endeavour to carry out the American plan envoys 
shuttled back and forth between ‘Taipei, Seoul, ‘Tokyo, and Manila. 

The net visible results of those efforts were the 5.E.A.T.O. Pact 
and the U.S.A.-Formosa mutual defence treaty, signed respec- 
tively on 8 September and 2 December 1954. Between January 
and April 1955 the U.S. Government appeared greatly concerned 
lest war with China should prove inevitable. At the S.E.A.T.O. 
conference at Bangkok in February Dulles spoke urgently in 
favour of linking the ‘three fronts’—South-East Asia, Formosa, 
Japan and South Korea—in the event of hostilities. His concept of 
a solid anti-Communist front facing China, as variously expound- 
ed from January 1954 to April 1955, nevertheless in the end bore 
no fruit. 

The reason for the lack of success is manifest. In the first place, 
the political trend in Asia is towards co-existence, not atomic war. 
Secondly, the U.S.A.’s Asian ‘allies’ do not share each others’ 


interests and have no common purpose. ‘Io sustain its decaying 


legitimacy, the ‘l'aipei regime is eager to join any international 
combination so long as the U.S.A. is a member party. Not so the 
Republic of Korea. Any plans for linked security in East Asia 
inevitably run head-on into Syngman Rhee’s implacable hostility 
towards Japan; it is all too obvious that the thoughts of Rhee and 
those of American strategists on the subject of alliances can coin- 
cide but rarely. For instability and unpredictability, the situation 
in South Korea is surpassed by that in South Vietnam. The 1954 
Geneva accords envisaged only a temporary division of Vietnam 
into North and South, and the Final Declaration, which the 
United States did not sign, provided that ‘general elections shall be 
held in July 1956 under the supervision of an international com- 
mission. . .. The U.S.A. has given strong support to Ngo Dinh 
Diem only to discover that he is probably incapable of so broaden- 
ing the base of his rule as to win mass popular support in the short 
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time available to him. Both the Premier and the U.S. Secretary of 
State have, on occasion, voiced doubts as to whether it would in 
any case be possible to hold really democratic elections in North 
Vietnam. But the issue remains. 

Syngman Rhee wants war for reunification of the Korean 
Peninsula; Chiang Kai-shek threatens to ‘liberate’ the China main- 
land; and Ngo Dinh Diem has no wish to face the danger of carry- 
ing out, in 1956, the elections provided for under the Geneva 
Agreement of 1954. The first two, in particular, have contributed 
substantially to the raising of tension in East Asia as the oppor- 
tunity offers. Japan, for her part, has from beginning to end of the 
West Pacific ‘crisis’ resisted being dragged, pushed, or wheedled 
into any mainland adventure. Tokyo’s tolerance of the ‘Taipei 
regime extends no further than its not unprofitable Formosa trade. 
‘The American journalist C. L. Sulzberger reported from ‘Tokyo 
on 25 March 1955, at the height of the furore over the Nationalist- 
held offshore islands Quemoy and Matsu, that Premier Hatoyama 
had informed him that “The Japanese people don’t want a war and 
they particularly don’t want any war started over those islands.’ 
Japan would naturally be even less inclined to fight a war on be- 
half of Syngman Rhee. The Japanese view of the situation in Asia 


is much nearer to that of Kotelawala or Nu than to that of Chiang 
or Rhee. 


JAPAN AND THE DEFENCE CHAIN 

Japan is the king-pin of the U.S. strategic position in the West 
Pacific. It was the American Occupation that imposed on the 
Japanese nation the constitutional provision whereby Japan 
renounced ‘forever’ war and its accoutrements. Now the U.S.A. 
urges Japan to rearm and to support U.S. defensive arrangements 
in the West Pacific. But Japan has no desire to enter the same cate- 
gory in which Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee are placed. Her 
strategic objective, unlike theirs, is not to ‘liberate’ either the main- 
land of China or North Korea, or even, in simpler terms, to ‘fight 
Communism’. Having once been a great Power the Japanese 
nation aspires to effect its rehabilitation. 

Japan perforce must try to establish more normal relations with 
China and the U.S.S.R. Locked in the U.S. defence system, she 
can hardly improve her relations with the Communist mainland 
except at the American pace. That pace promises to be slow; thus 
Japan has no choice but to work for greater freedom. 
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Tokyo therefore, doubtless not without some unacknowledged 
gratitude to General Douglas MacArthur, leans heavily on its 
Constitution and informs the U.S.A. that it is quite impossible, 
given the legal and political impediments in the road, for the 
country to proceed any faster in the direction the U.S.A. would like 
it to go; but that it might help if the U.S.A. would make further 
concessions to Japan, for the mollification of Japanese public 
opinion. Here, the U.S.A. has been hoist by its own petard. 

The Japanese have plainly outlined their desires in this respect. 
When Foreign Minister Shigemitsu’s visit was first broached, in 
March, the New York Times correspondent quoted a high Japanese 
official to the effect that Tokyo aimed at ‘a dynamic working 
partnership’ with Washington. In a press conference at San 
Francisco when finally en route to the American capital, Shige- 
mitsu said that the American-Japanese security pact needed re- 
view to facilitate advance ‘in the direction of mutual co-operation 
in the international sphere, especially in the Pacific and Far East’. 
In Washington on 26 August, on the eve of his three days’ confer- 
ence with U.S. officials, he asserted that the time had come for 
Japan to advance towards ‘a complete posture of independence’. 

Here he showed consistency. The ‘Tokyo Government felt an 
urgent need to buttress its political position. The Japanese people 
are restless, and veering to the Left. There is growing popular 
opposition both to the extension of U.S. air bases in Japan and to 
the continued presence there of U.S. military forces. So Shige- 
mitsu sought adjustments. He wanted reduction of the amount 
Japan contributes for the maintenance of the U.S. garrison. And 
he reputedly carried with him a draft six-year defence plan for 
Japan to increase her ground forces to 183,000 men by 1958 and 
develop a 1,300-plane air force by 1960, thus enabling U.S. ground 
forces to evacuate Japan by the earlier and U.S. air units by the 
later date. (The American target is a Japanese ground force of 
350,000 men by 1962.) 

That was not all. ‘Tokyo was at the moment negotiating a peace 
settlement with the U.S.S.R. in London, and doubtless hoped for 
particular American concessions which would have improved its 
bargaining position. Advance information indicated that ‘Tokyo 
desired Shigemitsu to obtain from the U.S.A. a definite commit- 
ment for return of the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands to full Japanese 
sovereignty, and the release of the 210 war criminals imprisoned 
under American authority (out of a total of 577 prisoners in that 
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category). Finally, the Japanese delegation was said to be charged 
with expressing once more Japan’s need for an easing of existing 
restrictions on trade with China. As Shigemitsu said, somewhat 
redundantly, at San Francisco: “l'rade with foreign countries is 
vital for Japanese life.’ 

The joint communiqué of 31 August announced the results. It 
had been agreed that efforts should be made ‘to establish con- 
ditions such that Japan could, as rapidly as possible, assume 
primary responsibility for the defence of its homeland and be able 
to contribute to the preservation of international peace and 
security in the western Pacific’. When, but not before, such con- 
ditions prevailed, it would be appropriate to replace the existing 
security treaty with ‘one of greater mutuality’. In joint consulta- 
tions to be held in Tokyo on defence problems, ‘consideration will 
be given to the establishment of schedules for the progressive 
withdrawal of United States ground forces as Japan’s own defence 
capacity increases and taking into account the related situation in 
Asia’. There was agreement on ‘the desirability of establishing a 
general formula for progressive reduction over the next several 
years’ of Japan’s financial contribution to the support of U.S. 
forces in Japan. Presumably with reference to Japan’s foreign 
trade problem, Secretary Dulles ‘stressed the contribution to 
economic development which could be made by foreign private 
investment both in Japan and in other countries of the area’. The 
U.S.A. released twenty-two Japanese war criminals on parole on 
31 August, and Mr Dulles ‘indicated that the question of the war 
criminals will be kept under continuous and urgent examination’. 

To sum up, the communiqué recorded no real gains—no con- 
crete concessions regarding sovereignty over the Ryukyus and 
Sonins, no commitment on curtailment of the strength or stay of 
U.S. forces in Japan. Shigemitsu had won none of the desired 
elements of full partnership. One of Dulles’s aides was in fact 
quoted by the Christian Science Monitor’ as saying that the state- 
ment regarding Japan’s ultimate assumption of primary defence 
responsibility meant that ‘we are not going to get out of Japan in 
any hurry’. And, although no mention was made of trade with 
China, it could safely be inferred from Vice-President Nixon’s 
listing on 29 August of preconditions for China’s acceptance into 
polite society that Shigemitsu got no concessions in that field. 

Speaking in New York on 1 September, with his Washington 


‘ William H. Stringer in Christian Science Momitor, 1 September 1955. 
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visit behind him, Shigemitsu said that Japanese-American co- 
operation would remain Japan’s ‘immutable policy’, and ruled out 
a ‘neutralist’ course. But on 30 March, looking towards the im- 
pending Bandung Conference, he had declared that Japan aspired 
to be ‘a bridge between East and West’, and while proposing to 


co-operate closely with the free nations desired at the same time 
to consolidate peaceful relations with all neighbours, including the 
U.S.S.R., ‘so as to inaugurate an era of enduring stability in East 
Asia’. 

Shigemitsu was not empowered to give assurances that Japan- 
ese-American co-operation constituted his country’s ‘immutable 
policy’. As Disraeli observed, ‘Finality is not the language of 
politics.’ In Japan the language is now that of reappraisal and 
readjustment. Shigeru Yoshida, who laid down the Premiership 
in December 1954 after just such a fruitless visit to Washington as 
Shigemitsu’s, was probably the Japanese leader most openly 
conscious of the necessity for co-operation with the United States 
that the post-war period will see. Henceforth, all Japanese Govern- 
ments will probably tend either to become increasingly ‘neu- 
tralistic’ or to gravitate towards one or both of the Communist 
mainland Powers in the hope of promoting Japan’s interests. 
Japan is weak, and the second course would hold grave dangers for 
her; but there are powerful forces pushing in that direction, for the 
Japanese are concerned for their national future. 

If the U.S. would continue as Japan’s adaptable partner as the 
latter re-entered the Asiatic theatre of conflict, the American- 
Japanese alliance might continue viable. ‘The obstacle to adoption 
of such American tactics is the conflict of its loyalties in the West 
Pacific: concern for Japan is distracted by the fantastic dreams and 
autocratic obstructionism of Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek. 
With the end of fighting in Korea the preoccupation with South 
Korea and Formosa is no longer justified, and they have become 
the chief ‘incubi’ of the United States in the West Pacific. ‘The 
Seoul and Taipei regimes are troublesome enough in their own 
right; in addition, they interfere with the evolution of sound 
policies with respect to Japan, as well as China, and hamper re- 
lations with the Colombo Powers. 


U.S. STRATEGY IN THE FAR EAST: A SUMMING UP 
The U.S.A. has invested billions for military purposes in China 
(when the Nationalists were in power there), Formosa, South 
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Korea, and Indo-China. In the end, it will probably be discovered 
not to have bought national defence, but only to have paid tribute. 
For the axiom that a State cannot build strong defences except on its 
own territory is not pliant enough to accommodate weak satellites, 
no matter with what war trappings they may be endowed. The 
American ‘island defence chain’ is not a chain at all: the links are 
not connected to each other. The U.S.A. possesses only a number 
of separate foreign outposts, not a ‘first line of defence’ powered 
by a single political drive. If the outposts have their value, it 
should not be over-estimated. 

In the final analysis the basic error is one of political strategy. 
The American leaders who conceived such a set-up expected 
imminent war and viewed the whole matter of alliances as essen- 
tially a military problem. The responsible statesmen failed to heed 
the precepts of Clausewitz that ‘war is to be regarded as an organic 
whole’, as determined by political forces and conditions; and that 
‘it is an unpermissible and even harmful distinction, according to 
which a great military event or the plan for such an event should 
admit a purely military judgment’ (italics in original). But war, for 
whatever reason, did not break out, and, as the Chinese civil war 
and the Indo-China war have demonstrated, there are two factors 
in the Asian equation which outweigh guns—the time element, and 
Asian nationalism. If the appearance of the A- and H-bombs on 
Asian battlefields might require some qualification of the time 
factor, it would on the other hand so exacerbate Asian nationalism 
that the final result could hardly be victory for the Occidental 
Power employing those terrible weapons. 

So the ‘island defence chain’, at least in its American aspect, 
stands in danger of erosion and crumbling away. ‘The Republican 
Administration in Washington, by its unwillingness to cede more 
of the substance of independence and sympathetic partnership to 
the Oriental nation it chooses to call ‘ally’, has on the present 
occasion probably weakened, not consolidated, Japan’s attachment 
to U.S. defence concepts. It is wry irony that it should have been 
the Republican military man par excellence, General MacArthur, 
who, meeting with Minister Shigemitsu on 2 September, took 
the honours for enunciating the most sympathetic views regarding 
Japan. He expressed the belief that all war criminals should now 
be freed, advised that Japan ought not to build up her armed forces 
beyond the number needed for defence, and considered that U.S. 
troops should be withdrawn from Japan just as soon as that nation 
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was ready to assume the burden of defence. But this, if not too 
little, is evidently destined to come too late. 

In 1952, before becoming Secretary of State, Mr Dulles con- 
tended that American policy should be based on the principles 
that: 

1. The dynamic prevails over the static; the active over the passive. . . . 
2. Non-material forces are more powerful than those that are merely 
material. Our dynamism has always been moral and intellectual 

rather than military or material... . 

There is a moral or natural law not made by man which determines 

right and wrong and in the long run only those who conform to that 

law will escape from disaster... . 


Presumably those principles operate in Asia as well as in the 
West. 
A. B. C. 


Recent Literature on Communism 


in India 


CONSIDERING the importance generally attached to the subject of 
Communism in non-European areas, it is remarkable how little 
serious literature is in existence about it. Leaving aside the pro- 
ductions of the ‘Five Weeks in Red China’ school, the reader’s 
choice tends to be limited to monographs on one particular aspect 
of the problem, e.g. Communist penetration into Malayan trade 
unions, or alternatively to broad surveys of ‘backward’ or ‘under- 
developed’ areas. (Not that the two terms are necessarily synony- 
mous: some backward countries are seriously ‘overdeveloped’ in 
terms of their actual or potential resources.) Again, entire con- 
tinents have been neglected, so that with the best will in the world 
a review of recent books, pamphlets, and monographs on the 
subject of Communism in the less developed areas of the world 
tends to become a discussion of Communism in some countries 
of Asia. French writers have indeed dealt trenchantly with the 
struggle in Indo-China! and, more significantly perhaps, with 


1 E.g., M. Paul Mus, in Le Destin de l’Union Frangaise, Editions du Seuil, 
Paris, 1954. 
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the mounting evidence of social conflict in North Africa,’ but 
the central theme of these writings is nationalism, not Com- 
munism; or Communism only in so far as it manifests itself as a 
revolutionary undercurrent within the nationalist movement 
against foreign domination. Even so, French North Africa is com- 
paratively well documented. If any serious work has been done in 
recent years on Communist activity in, for example, the South 
African Union, it has not come to this writer’s notice. The re- 
mainder of Africa, for obvious reasons, is as yet too backward to 
provide much material for study, if one excepts Egypt which 
should perhaps be regarded as part of the Middle East. 

‘The discussion thus centres on Asia, and within Asia, in so far 
as it is not yet Communist, interest has recently shifted to India 
as being by far the most important area whose political orientation 
is still doubtful. There appear to be sharp differences among the 
experts on the prospects of Indian Communism in the light of 
India’s obvious and growing economic difficulties. Is the Party, 
one may ask, as weak as some recent reports have suggested? 

That Indian Communist policy has for some time been moving 
in a circle is made evident by the published records of the Indian 
Communist Party’s third congress, held at Madurai from 27 
December 1953 to 3 January 1954.” The difficulties in which the 
Party subsequently landed itself by simultaneously urging the 
overthrow of the Congress Government and qualified approval of 
Mr Nehru’s foreign policy were partly straightened out by the 
British Communist spokesman, Mr R. Palme Dutt, in an article in 
the Cominform journal, For A Lasting Peace, For a People’s 
Democracy! on 15 October 1954, demanding a ‘combined battle’ 
against both Britain and America. At the congress the official 
leadership had placed the main emphasis on the struggle against 
‘American imperialism’ (and consequently implied that ‘national 

‘See, for instance, M. Robert Montagne, Révolution au Maroc, Editions 
France-Empire, 1953; Professor Charles-André Julien, L’ Afrique du Nord en 
Marche, Julliard, Paris, 1954. Habib Bourguiba, La Tumisie et la France, 
Julliard, 1954, may claim to be of special interest at the present moment. 

2 See Communist Conspiracy in India. An analysis of the private proceedings of 
the Third Congress of the C.P.I. with full text of secret documents. Published by 
the Democratic Research Service, 1927 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay, 1954. 
The sudden disclosure, on 20 January 1954, of these records caused a con- 
siderable stir at the time and was acutely embarrassing to the Communist 
Party, especially in view of the factional differences which had emerged at the 
congress. The Hindustan Times on 23 January 1954 published two and a half 
columns from the documents, notably those suggesting that behind a facade of 


constitutional propriety the Party was preparing another switch to armed 
violence. 
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liberation’ from the remnants of the British connection was not an 


urgent matter). This was not to the taste of the ‘Left opposition’ 


which came to the convention determined to put the struggle 
against ‘British imperialism’ (and Congress) to the forefront, and 
on some issues almost carried the day, to the mortification of the 
sritish Communist delegate, Mr Harry Pollitt, who was also the 
emissary of the Cominform.! The resulting compromise is sig- 
nificant in view of subsequent developments, up to and including 
the Andhra election of February-March 1955 and the Bandung 
Conference of 18-25 April 1955. 

Almost three years before this testing time was reached, Mr 
Asoka Mehta, the distinguished Indian Socialist, in an analysis of 
the country’s first general election, that of 1951-2, had laid stress 
on the growth of Communism in some Southern States of the 
Union.* ‘Frustrated communalism,’ he wrote, ‘can easily turn to 
the Communists, not because of any basic affinity, but because the 
3 


Communists represent an entrenched power.’* And, again: 


The Communist Party will gather strength to the extent [that] disin- 
tegration grows in the country. Its footholds are firm in two States, 
Bengal and Madras, where the people have a deep-seated feeling of 
frustration. But these provinces formed the vanguard of the national 
movement, and in the post-freedom period they have been pushed 
aside... ‘The Communists will grow fast only if the press and the public 
fall victim to their logic that the sole alternative to Congress is the 
Communist Party. Such a dichotomy helps incidentally the Congress, 
but mainly the Communists. It, however, blasts the prospects of the 
Indian people to discover a road that protects their frontiers, preserves 
their freedoms and ensures rapid social change.* 


Since the Andhra election, which might be thought to have under- 
lined these warnings, a strenuous effort has been made to pretend 
that nothing in particular has happened, but detailed analyses of 
the election results did not bear out the first newspaper reports 
which suggested a signal triumph for Congress in general and Mr 
Nehru in particular.® The fact that the Communists gained only 
15 seats (with a poll of 2-7 million out of a total of 8-6 million) 
as against the United Congress Front, which polled 4-3 million 

' See Commumst Conspiracy, preface, pp. 12-13 

* Asoka Mehta, The Political Mind of India: an Analysis of the Results of 
the General Election; published by Madhu Limaye for the Socialist Party, 6 
Tulloch Road, Apollo Bunder, Bombay, 1952. 

* Ibid., p. 60 


* Ibid., p. 66 
See G. N. S. Raghavan, ‘Reprieve in Andhra’, Encounter, London, May 


1955 
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and walked off with 146 seats, seems relatively unimportant in the 
light of the startling disclosure that, compared with 1951-2, they 
almost doubled their vote, while the Congress and its allies, who 
separately gained 3-g million votes (out of 7-2 million) in 1951-2, 
this time improved their combined poll by only 10 per cent. In 
searching through the newspapers during the week after the results 
were published it was fairly apparent that their significance had 
either not been understood or had been regarded as unsuitable for 
consumption by the general reader. 

Against this faintly sinister background Mr Masani’s history of 
the Indian Communist Party makes significant reading.’ Written 
after the Madurai congress of December 1953-—January 1954 it 
naturally lays stress on Moscow’s successful intervention (in the 
shape of Mr Pollitt) to secure the passage of the anti-American 
platform, and the defeat of the ‘Left’ faction which had made the 
mistake of over-emphasizing the anti-British aspect, at a moment 
when Moscow sought to placate both the British and Mr Nehru. 
This sort of intervention, though perhaps astonishing to a national- 
ist, is really an old story so far as the Indian Communist leaders are 
concerned. As far back as 1935 the C.P.I. had to be solemnly 
rebuked at the Seventh Congress of the Communist International 
for its ‘sectarianism’.* Significantly, the unfavourable comment on 
its activities was delivered by a Chinese rapporteur, Wan Min. 
When the Party leaders turned a deaf ear, Moscow intervened 
more energetically, this time via the British Party in whose name 
Mr R. Palme Dutt and Mr Ben Bradley addressed ‘An Open 
Letter to Indian Patriots’ over the heads of the C.P.I. to Indian 
nationalists presumably willing to fall in with Moscow’s new 
‘Popular Front’ line.* A similar method was applied in 1950, when 
the Cominform journal carried an authoritative article advising the 
C.P.I. to study the Chinese example.* This was at a time when the 
C.P.1., under the influence of the then dominant Ranadive faction, 


1M. R. Masani, The Communist Party of India; in association with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York-London, 1954. The editing of this 
important work has unfortunately been a little casual. Thus on p. 20 the Third 
Congress of the Communist International is stated to have been held in 1920 
instead of 1921; the accompanying quotation from Lenin may, however, belong 
to the Second Congress of 1920. On p. 42 a brief quotation from the Comin- 
tern’s 1928 resolution on India refers to ‘party-bourgeois’ masses (for ‘petty- 
bourgeots’ ). 

* Masani, op. cit., pp. 56-7. 

Ibid » P- 59 

* For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy!, Bucarest, 27 January 1950; 

quoted by Masani, op. cit., p. 102. 
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had ventured to publish some rather unusual criticism of Mao 
‘T'se-tung' and plainly had to be called to order. ‘There was thus 
nothing very startling about the proceedings at Madurai. Mr 
Masani, however, makes full use of the incident to demonstrate 
how difficult it is for the C.P.I. to follow an ostensibly nationalist 


line without conflicting with the changing purposes of Soviet 
policy, now complicated by the existence of a second centre at 
Peking. 

Careful reading of Mr Masani’s work yields some surprising 
sidelights on the present situation in India, down to such features 
as the Socialist Party’s disappointing performance in the Andhra 
election of 1955. He has this to say about the ‘Popular Front’ 
period of 1936-9: 


Since 1936 the Communists had been working in the closest co-opera- 
tion with the Congress and the Socialists, following the directive from 
Comrades Bradley and Palme Dutt of the British Communist Party, 
contained in their famous thesis, the Anti-Imperialist People’s Front in 
India. In this they had been instructed to ‘build the broadest possible 
front of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country on the basis of the 
Indian National Congress and support and strengthen it to this end’. 
With the outbreak of war, however, this policy was suddenly reversed. 
Gandhi and Nehru were denounced as saboteurs of Indian indepen- 
dence and agents of imperialism. The Congress Socialists were de- 
scribed as henchmen of Congress for not sabotaging the Congress 
policy of ‘compromise’. . 

The Socialist Party, which had been working very hard for a united 
Left, finally saw the futility and the dangers of trying to work with the 
Communists and decided to break the alliance. Mr Jayaprakash Narayan, 
who had been the chief advocate of co-operation, frankly admitted his 
mistake. The Socialist Party expelled all Communists from its organiza- 
tion. This decision was taken in the nick of time. A little delay, and the 
Communists would have entirely broken the Socialist Party. As it was, 
while parting, the Communists carried with them almost intact three of 
the best organized State branches of that Party—in Andhra, Tamilnad 
and Kerala in South India.* (Our italics). 


Thus the seeds of the Andhra disaster—for it was a disaster— 
were laid in the Popular Front period. Until about 1940 the C.P.L., 
having recovered from its earlier sectarianism, kept up a ‘united 
front’ with the Socialists which went beyond its mere tactical 
entanglement with Congress.* Thus when in 1940 it walked off 

' Masani, op. cit., p. 101. 

* Masani, op. cit., pp. 78-9. 


*M. R. Masani, “he Communist Party in India’, Pacific Affairs, March 
1951, p. 23. 
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with three complete State organizations of its rival, the ground- 
work had been laid for its post-war electoral successes in South 
India. The fact deserves more notice than it has hitherto received. 

The C.P.I.’s current membership total is estimated at 50,000 
by the author on the basis of delegate attendance and statements 
made at the Madurai congress. In the 1951-2 General Election it 
polled 4,712,009 votes, against 11,126,344 for the Socialists and 
47,528,911 for the National Congress, but it did remarkably well 
in the State elections in Madras, 'Travancore-Cochin, and Hydera- 
bad.! Its success in Hyderabad was the more noteworthy since this 
region had been the scene in 1948-9 of a small-scale uprising in 
which the C.P.I. headed a guerrilla movement and urged armed 
violence not only against local landowners and gendarmes but 
against Congress representatives.” Since then the attempt to set up 
‘liberated areas’ by force of arms has been abandoned in favour of 
the more orthodox policy of boring into trade unions, professional 
organizations, and the universities. 

Thoroughly documented and written from the standpoint of a 
moderate pro-Western Socialist, Mr Masani’s work has naturally 
won wide acclaim. Its scholarly temper presumably renders it 
acceptable to readers not otherwise disposed to place large hopes 
on Socialism in India or elsewhere. Yet at the same time Indian 
Socialism, if one may judge from Mr Masani no less than from 
Mr Mehta, is profoundly impregnated with Gandhi’s outlook. 
This is reflected not only in its general ethical orientation, but more 
specifically in its dislike of industrialism and in its stress on farm- 
ing and the virtues of the simple life. One finds the same pre- 
occupation with non-material values in a recent study by an 


' Masani, The Communist Party of India, pp. 157-60. 

2 See Story of Violence and Terror, issued by the Director of Publicity, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, 1950. Also, Commumist Violence in India, issued by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Government of India. The following quotation from a 
Communist pamphlet is taken from the latter document: 

‘Labourers, peasants, students, and citizens, take revenge on them throughout 
Bengal. Hang those murderers. Destroy the Ministry. ‘These murderers have no 
right to live. Citizens should cut them to pieces. Attack Bidhan, Nalini, Dutt- 
Majumdar, and their officers and accomplices wherever ou find them. Labour- 
ers, peasants, students, and citizens, punish these murderers with death; by 
organizing strikes, processions, and squads, assault the reactionary Congress 
leaders severely, set fire to Congress offices, the centres of reaction and black- 
marketing. Attack the houses of the Ministers and create chaos there. Attack 
the jail gates and rescue your brethren who have been weakened owing to the 
loss of blood. Wherever you be, give up all your work and proceed to lead pro- 
cessions of protest and attack these murderous Ministers. Let the memory of 
these brave brethren who sacrificed their lives encourage you. Proceed in de- 
fiance of death. Inflict punishment on these murderers’ (p. 30). 
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Indian Socialist writer which deals at length with the Communist 
land programme. Here, however, bitter condemnation of Stalinist 
policies in Russia and Eastern Europe is supplemented by the 
argument that mechanization is of no interest to countries like 
India, since it displaces human labour, raises costs, and demands 


larger units than are available in overcrowded Asian countries. 


We do not mind labour, because our farmers are not short of it; but 

we do mind expenses, because our farmers cannot afford them. The 
road to higher acreage being closed, we seek the prosperity of our 
peasant in the other two directions: (1) increased productivity per acre; 
and (2) reduced costs, or at least the avoidance of steps that increase 
costs. This is the road to a prosperous agriculture in India.? 
From the preface it would appear that Mr Asoka Mehta is largely 
in agreement with the author’s general approach. ‘The Indian 
Socialist Party has recently begun to look like a spent force, with 
ome of its leaders joining the Congress and others quitting the 
political scene altogether, but perhaps it can rally on a modernized 
agrarian platform, though to this writer it would seem that there 
are certain sentimental obstacles to be overcome. However that 
may be, Mr Masani, Mr Mehta, and Mr Ram Swarup have chosen 
to tackle the Communists on their home ground: the land question 
in its national and social aspect. 

One comes back to the point about Indian political literature 
being particularly significant in the present phase of Communist 


activities in Asia. ‘The causes are obvious and need no emphasis. 


It now remains to be seen whether the various strands in the 
Socialist argument can be pulled together to form a whole differing 
at once from the C.P.I.’s line and from the Congress Party’s 
approach. In the latter respect the chief difficulty clearly stems 
from the recent Congress attempt to swallow the Socialists, or at 
least their vocabulary. When the Congress President can say in a 
public speech that to spend more than {4 10s. od. a week is a 
crime against Socialism, it is not altogether easy to discover 
wherein his party’s ideology differs from that of Mr Jayaprakash 
Narayan.*® But just when one has finally decided that the Indian 
Socialists are divided from Communism by an almost meta- 
physical gulf, one is brought up sharply by the following utter- 
ance from Mr Mehta: 


1 Ram Swarup, Communism and Peasantry: Implications of Collectivist Agricul- 
ture for Asian Countries, Calcutta, 1954 

* Ram Swarup, op. cit., p. 140 

* See ‘India’s Revolution by Consent’, in The World Today, June 1955 
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Those who chant the name of Gandhi fail to realize that though 
Gandhiji’s contribution to politics is not just great but unique, his pre- 
occupation was mainly with moral philosophy, while those who turn to 
Marx, seek a social philosophy and are anxious to master the ‘laws of 
motion’ and the social causations of changes in civilization. To the 
extent that a philosophy succeeds in embracing both these aspects, 
moral and social, will it make politics potent and meaningful in im- 
mediate as well as ultimate terms, in the dimensions of results as well as 
of values. 


‘The Communists naturally claim that their doctrine does both. 
In disputing this assertion, the leaders of Indian Socialism are 
plainly faced with the dilemma of reconciling national tradition 
and modern (including Marxist) thought. ‘Their efforts to achieve 
a synthesis cannot fail to evoke sympathetic attention from 
Westerners faced with not altogether dissimilar problems. 

G. L. A. 

1 Mehta, The Political Mind of India, p. 72. 
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